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298 Reviews of Books 

The Wars of Marlborough, 1J02-1J09. In two volumes. By Frank 
Taylor, sometime Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. Edited 
by G. Winifred Taylor, M.A.Oxon., with an Introduction by 
the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, C.V.O. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
1921. Pp. xvi, 466; vii, 555. 50s.) 

As its title indicates, this extensive work is a military history 
rather than a complete life of Marlborough, although, as the author 
states in his preface, he had planned to combine the researches of 
Archdeacon Coxe and Lord Wolseley in a single volume. So far 
from accomplishing this task, seven-eighths of these two large volumes 
are devoted to the events, mainly military, of somewhat less than eight 
years, for the chapter on the siege of Tournai is unfinished. A sketch 
of the first fifty-two years of Marlborough's life, in seven short chap- 
ters, is relegated to the end of the second volume. 

In fact the entire work is a fragment, to which Mr. Taylor, who 
died in 1913, at the age of forty, gave the greater part of the last 
eight years of his life, reading, writing, and visiting the scenes of the 
principal operations in the best of all possible ways, on foot. Had he 
lived to complete it, no doubt he would have considerably revised and 
probably compressed his manuscript before publication. The chapters 
already apparently completed, and the drafts of others, have been 
pieced together and prepared for the printer in a very competent man- 
ner by his sister, who has documented them, as far as possible, by the 
citation of authorities, and supplied a charming memoir and an adequate 
bibliography. 

Macaulay has, with characteristic dogmatism, described Marlbor- 
ough as "a prodigy of turpitude", and asserted that "there was no 
guilt and no disgrace that he was not willing to incur". Thackeray's 
vivid but malicious portrait in Esmond is widely known. 

As Mr. Taylor himself admits, his tone is polemical and he frankly 
writes as an ardent partizan; he constantly extols Marlborough's 
transcendent merits as a general and a diplomatist, and blinks or ex- 
tenuates his faults and moral defects. He is scarcely less restrained as 
an eulogist than Coxe or Lediard. His main objects in writing, as he 
candidly explains, were to remind his countrymen, in the first place, 
"of England's place in Europe", and, secondly, of "the real nature 
and true significance of war", and in this connection he says, "I 
hold with Dalrymple that 'to write history, without drawing moral or 
political rules of conduct from it, is little better than writing a ro- 
mance'" (I. xiii). 

Accordingly he starts off with a short chapter on war, which is 
followed by a second, significantly entitled the Exorbitant Power of 
France in 1702, this expression being borrowed from the last speech to 
the British Parliament by King William III., in which he declared that 
such "exorbitant power" threatened "the rest of Christendom with 
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a general calamity". The acts of the ministry of Godolphin and his 
relations with Marlborough are then briefly described. 

Judged by Marlborough's own high standard, Mr. Taylor confesses 
that the results of his campaign of 1702 fell much short of his aims, 
although judged by the standard of most of his contemporaries it 
seemed brilliant indeed. 

In the third campaign, the long and trying march of the British troops 
from the Meuse to the Danube is admirably described and special stress 
is laid on the careful efforts of their chief to keep them in good fighting 
trim. The author's very clear accounts of the battles of the Schellen- 
berg and Blenheim have been carefully verified by an examination of 
the ground which it appears has not greatly changed. Of the cam- 
paign of 1707, Mr. Taylor finely says: 

The Grand Alliance, cowering in the shadow of the northern peril, 
riven by internal dissensions, and stricken by three successive defeats, 
seemed visibly to collapse. But always in the background, and often- 
times unseen of the eyes of the multitude, stood the Captain-Genera! 
of England, exhorting one, counselling another, inspiring all, encour- 
aging here, reprimanding there, supervising everywhere, contriving, 
uniting, foreseeing, organizing, reorganizing — a giant figure, support- 
ing, with labours that transcended the credible, the tottering fabric of 
the coalition (II. 52-53). 

The narrative practically terminates with the battle of Malplaquet, 
which Mr. Taylor terms justly enough, " a great battle and a great 
victory ", although he qualifies this statement by the admission that 
"the victors were too weakened by their losses and too exhausted by 
their efforts to pursue an enemy whose demeanour to the last was won- 
derfully firm" (II. 378). 

Next to Marlborough and Eugene, he bestows unstinted praise upon 
their able adversaries, Boufflers and Villars. 

For his materials he rarely seems to have gone beyond printed 
sources, but among these he has read widely, consulting not only most 
of the English but many French and German authorities. References 
are, however, occasionally made to the Coxe, Hare, Stepney, and Stowe 
collections of manuscripts in the British Museum. Among printed docu- 
ments cited, his principal quarries are the letters and despatches printed 
by Coxe, Lediard, and Sir George Murray. 

As a whole the book is effectively written and must take a high 
place in the literature of the subject as a most readable and entertain- 
ing, if not an altogether reliable history. 

The map of the Western Sphere of Operations (scale 1: 1,000,000), 
besides roughly showing certain important natural features of the 
country, such as heaths, moors, and swamps, many of which have long 
since disappeared, gives an outline of the famous French lines in Bra- 
bant; and that of the Eastern Sphere, on the same scale, indicates 
the different stages of the march to the Danube, with the date of each. 
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Excellent plans are provided of the battles of Schellenberg, Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, i to 6 p.m., and also at 7 p.m., and Malplaquet, 
on a scale of 1 : 40,000, with contours at intervals of five metres. The 
general index and a special index of place-names are satisfactory and 
the make-up of the book is praiseworthy. 

E. A. Cruikshank. 

Zur Preussischen und Deutschen Geschichte. Auf satze und Vortrage 
von Reinhold Koser. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta'sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1921. Pp. iii, 432. M. 25; bound, 
M. 36.) 

Reinhold Koser, the author of this volume of essays, died in Au- 
gust, 1914. He will be remembered for three things. He was head 
of the Prussian archives, where his wise and liberal administration was 
a real service to scholarship. He was for some years the choice of the 
academies of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna to direct work on the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica. But he will be longest remembered as the 
author of the standard life of Frederick the Great, and of a political 
history of Prussia which, by reason of his death, was carried only 
through the first volume to 1648. 

Koser belonged to the Ranke-Sybel school of political historians 
and represented its best traditions. His work is always substantial 
and, as might be expected, is usually based on wide study of archival 
material. He was at his best when he had the elbow-room of solid 
volumes in which to present his results. His mind and his style do not 
show at their best in essays. He was not a brilliant generalizer, lacked 
dialectic skill, and could not point his thoughts with a telling phrase. 
When he wrote an essay or delivered an address, it was of a kind that 
you might expect to find cited in Dahlmann-Waitz. 

Of the thirteen essays, the first nine are arranged chronologically 
according to the period or persons treated. They range from a general 
survey of the Great Elector, the least valuable in the volume, to a 
study of Frederick William IV. on the eve of the March revolution 
of 1848. Like Mr. Dick in David Copperfield, who could not keep 
King Charles's head out of his memoir, Koser returns again and again 
to the subject of his life-work, Frederick the Great. What preceding 
ages or rulers contributed to him or his work, or later ones derived 
from it by imitation or contrast, is called constantly to the reader's 
attention. The second essay compares the naval and maritime policies 
of the Great Elector and of Frederick, the third treats the first queen, 
Sophie Charlotte, and although her vendetta against Danckelmann, the 
all-powerful minister, is the chief theme, her relations to Frederick 
William, the father of Frederick, are not forgotten. The founding of 
the foreign office in 1728 with the excellent summary of Ilgen's memoir 
helps to explain the situation perpetuated under Frederick and his sue- 



